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FRENCH   WEST   INDIES. 


GUADELOUPE. 

By  Consul  Henry  T.  Wilcox,  January  IS. 

Statistics  recently  published  show  a  large  increase  in  the  trade  of 
Guadeloupe  for  1916  compared  with  1915.  Good  crops  and  high 
prices  caused  the  j'ear  to  be  a  prosperous  one  for  all  classes. 

The  table  given  below  shows  by  countries  the  total  values  of  the 
colony's  import  and  export  trade  for  1915  and  1916.  Imports  from 
England  consisted  principally  of  dry  goods,  and  those  from  British 
colonies  consisted  of  rice : 


Countries. 


France 

French  colonies 

United  Kingdom.. 
Britisli  colonies . . . 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Imports  from. 


1915 


$1,840,693 

37, 186 

43, 218 

334, 222 

1,376,733 

152, 889 


3,  784, 921 


$1,717,682 
44,069 
67,083 
265, 075 
2,426,055 
296,392 


4, 816, 356 


Exports  to. 


$4, 745, 084 
83,158 


$7, 759, 393 
132, 844 


2,239 
37,412 

48, 852 


4, 916,  745 


877 
67, 502 
185, 060 


8,145,679 


Principal  Articles  of  Import. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties imported  into  Guadeloupe  from  all  countries  during  1915  and 
1916: 


Articles. 


Alimentary  fats pounds . 

Beer gallons. 

BreadstufTs: 

Sea  biscuits pounds. 

Corn do. .. 

Corn  meal do. .. 

Flour do. . . 

Oats do... 

Rice do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Cement do... 

Chemicals: 

Sulphuric  acid do... 

Other do. .. 

Coal tons. 

Fertilizers do... 

Fish,  salted: 

Cod pounds . 

Herring do . . . 

44841°— 18— 28a 


Quantity. 


383,317 
9,323 

542, 374 
515,566 
57, 168 
,078,739 
511,814 
,569,689 
251,329 
48,111 
707,911 

49,813 

34,. 507 

7, 234 

2,661 

,  272, 802 
237, 457 


Value. 


$46,571 
6,829 

31,216 

11,851 

1,614 

398,021 

16,970 

501,473 

44,393 

10,410 

5, 282 

1,418 

3,058 

37,997 

177, 483 

194, 525 
17, 489 


Quantity.      Value 


349, 803 
11,126 

653,917 

375, 974 

31,960 

10,230,583 

396, 124 

9,309,996 

30,516 

26, 643 

567, 309 

96,807 
17, 192 
8,006 
4,164 

2, 687, 664 
273, 605 


$67, 432 
8,132 

48, 4.52 
12, 803 
1,064 
450,119 
13, 557 
451,338 
7, 900 
9,362 
9,717 

6,055 

1,824 

62, 730 

196, 139 

245, 650 
27,451 
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Articles. 


1915 


Quantity.       Value 


1916 


Quantity.     Value 


Hides pounds . . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Machinery  and  tools ^ 

Other 

Jewelry 

Lard , poimds . . 

Matches do 

Meat,  salted: 

Beef do 

I'ork do — 

Oil; 

Cot  tonseed do 

Jl incral,  refined do 

Mineral,  heavy do 

Taper do 

Perfumery do 

Salt tons . . 

"Shoes pairs. . 

Sca,p pounds . . 

Textiles: 

Jute  bags do 

Other 

Tobacco: 

Cigarettes poimds. . 

Leaf do 

Vegetables: 

Beans do 

I'otatoes do 

Other ,, do 

\'ehicles:  Automobiles number. . 

Wood  and  manufactures: 

Furniture 

Jjuraber— 

White  pine 

Pitch  pine 

Sliooks  and  staves 

All  other  articles 


21,593 


123,096 
41,268 

189, 055 
SG5, 443 

1,500,396 

1,523,252 

304, 888 

239, 023 

26,868 

1,166 

37, 788 

635,940 

842,  .503 


49,148 
104, 276 

598,939 

871,379 

500,874 

33 


SI,  194 

80,118 
77, 894 
23, 135 
20, 089 
19, 563 

19, 726 
71,446 

129, 263 
47, 246 

4,198 
12, 202 

7,267 
10,040 
35, 199 
54, 593 

.59, 455 
444,252 

26, 703 

10, 188 

44,372 
24,968 
27, 463 
34,644 

7,802 

3S, 501 

4,068 

149,340 

794,392 


47, 188 


103, 551 

52, 846 

281,008 
871,621 

797, 842 

2,918,959 

360, 123 

2.36,662 

25, 289 

1,290 

.55, 4,54 

631,620 

943,902 


50,034 
124,398 

386, 702 
610, 731 
959.914 


$20,339 

52, 558 
131,453 
13,224 
21,040 
24, 449 

36,441 
107, 885 

116,920 
108, 186 
10,406 
21,299 
4,717 
14,964 
63, 615 
68, 777 

58,531 
622, 210 

32,662 
24,237 

45,932 
26,000 
82,327 
41,784 

16,944 

120,870 

85,373 

316,297 

907, 191 


Total. 


3,784,921 


4,816,356 


The  most  significant  fact  to  be  noted  in  tlie  above  table  is  that  the 
value  per  unit  of  most  of  the  articles  was,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
grenter  in  lOlO  than  in  the  preceding  year;  in  many  cases,  although 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  increased,  the  Cjuantity  imported  was 
less  than  during  1015. 

Owing  to  the  substitution  of  cheaper  ingredients  for  the  potash 
that  was  formerly  used  in  fertilizers,  the  price  per  ton  of  this  com- 
modity was  reduced  in  191G,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  w^as  required 
to  give  the  desired  results.  The  large  increase  in  imports  of  iron 
and  .steel  manufactures  was  due  to  the  purchase  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  splendid  as.sortment  of  road-making  apparatus.  The  aver- 
age price  of  shoes  as  shown  by  the  table  is  about  $1  a  pair.  This 
low  average  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  customs  authorities  list  with 
leather  .shoes  the  cheap  cotton  sandals  known  as  '"  espadrilles." 
During  lOlG  a  larger  proportion  of  American  automobiles  Avas  im- 
ported, thus  causing  the  average  price  per  car  to  be  reduced.  The 
more  extended  use  of  motor  cars,  road  rollers,  and  motor  vessels  was 
the  reason  for  the  greatly  increased  import  of  mineral  oils. 
Guadeloupe's  Trade  with  "United  States. 

Before  the  European  war  made  it  impossible  for  French  manu- 
facturers to  supply  this  colony  with  a  large  variety  of  goods,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  almost  entirely  of  food- 
stuffs, oils,  and  lumber.  The  quantity  and  varietj^  of  American  goods 
in  the  markets  of  Guadeloupe  are  steadily  increasing;  in  1910  the 
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United  States  supplied  50.3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  and  28.7  per  cent  more  than  in 
1913. 

The  principal  articles  ^-  iported  into  Guadeloupe  from  the  United 
States  in  1915  and  191G  .re  given  below,  with  their  quantities  and 
values : 


Articles. 


Alimentary  fats pounds. 

B  eer gallons . 

Breadstufls: 

Biscuits pounds. 

Corn do... 

Corn  meal do... 

Flour do... 

Oats do... 

Rice do... 

Batter do... 

Cheese do... 

Cement do... 

Chemicals do. . . 

Coal tons. 

Fertilizers do . . . 

Fish,  salted: 

Cod pounds. 

Herring do... 

Glassware 

Hides pounds. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Machinery  and  tools 

Other 

Lard pounds. 

Matches do . . . 

Meat,  salted; 

Beef do... 

Pork do... 

Oil: 

Cottonseed do . . . 

Mineral,  refined do . . . 

Mineral,  heavy do 

Paper do 

Shoes pairs. 

Soap pounds. 

Textiles: 

Jute  bags do 

Other 

Tobacco poiuids . 

Vegetables: 

Beans do 

Oarlic  and  onions do 

Potatoes do 

other 

Veliicles: 

Automobiles number. 

Parts pounds. 

A\'ood  and  manufactures: 

Furniture , 

Lumber- 
White  pine , 

Pitch  pine , 

Shocks  and  staves 

All  other  articles 


1915 


Quantity.       Value, 


10, 776 
1,336 

481, 196 

515, 556 

57, 168 

10, 626, 836 

315,980 

922 

218,165 

1,713 

482, 370 

17,655 

6,995 

721 

203,544 
233,099 


121,444 
17,890 

189,055 
681, 189 

1,490,510 

1,521,370 

290, 309 

39, 921 

1,550 

357,515 

312, 276 


Total. 


100, 806 

181,445 

3,827 

212, 781 


22 
4,599 


977 

27,933 

11,851 

1,614 

380,941 

10, 189 

35 

36, 952 

372 

3,710 

1,209 

36, 745 

51,793 

17,811 

17,382 

566 

150 

13,500 
16, 855 
19, 800 
9,216 

19, 726 
70,978 

127,996 

47,038 

3,987 

2, 493 

1,842 

22, 113 

21,764 
47,095 
9,884 

14,679 

232 

6,412 


17,467 
716 

6,891 

37, 776 

4,068 

118,172 

134,964 

1,376,733 


Quantity.       Value. 


312,319 

5,728 

631,395 

375,974 

31,960 

10, 134, 834 

396, 124 

1,838,349 

12, 035 

6,329 

492,098 

27,013 

7,515 

1,290 

1,531,522 
287, 202 


4,061 


103,357 
47,968 

281,008 
871,474 

797, 842 
2,911,730 
330, 827 
105, 002 
4,800 
467,045 

206, 771 


124,385 

203, 008 
29,381 
91,935 

304,419 

48 
132, 875 


3,797 

46, 775 

12,803 

1,064 

443,001 

13,557 

66,913 

3,147 

2,250 

9,041 

1,810 

59, 184 

90,011 

136,053 

26, 871 

2,849 

1,203 

22, 075 
71,933 
21,003 
22, 671 

36,441 
107, 855 

116,920 
107, 657 
9,739 
5,604 
19,168 
40,887 

10,016 
82,713 
24,224 

21,974 
2,505 
13,223 
32,610 

37,924 
14, 1S5 

13, 239 

82,404 

85,373 

231,947 

208,505 


The  great  increase  shown  by  the  figures  for  alimentary  fats  and 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  butter  did  not  represent  a  change  of 
commodities,  but  was  brought  about  by  a  decision  of  the  Governor 
in  191G  whereby  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted entry  as  such.  The  greater  part  of  the  island's  supply  of 
good  butter  comes  from  its  two  dependencies,  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Bartholomew.    The  exorbitant  price  of  cottonseed  oil  caused  a  great 
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man}^  people,  during  191G  to  use  cheap  substitutes,  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing the  quantity  imported. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  demand  for 
American  goods  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  war  has  come  to 
an  end  and  French  goods  can  be  again  offered  for  export.  The  one 
great  obstacle  that  bars  American  manufacturers  from  a  permanent 
market  in  this  colony  is  the  preferential  duty  in  favor  of  French 
goods.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  American  products  are  very  well 
liked,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
will  fall  to  almost  what  they  were  before  the  war  as  soon  as  French 
exporters  can  enter  freely  into  competition,  unless  American  ex- 
porters are  in  a  position  to  offer  their  wares  at  very  low  prices,  to 
grant  easy  terms  of  payment,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  offset  the  handicap  imposed  by  the  Frencli  tariff. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  total  exports  of  the  colony  for  1015  and  1916,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  value,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Cacoa pounds . . 

Coffee do... 

Sugar  and  products: 

Molasses gallons . 

Rum do 

Sugar tons . . 

Vanilla pounds.. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1915 


Quantity.       Valiie 


2,043,080 

1,378,409 

260, 788 

3,216,907 

37,615 

42,441 


$466,282 
360,081 

24,298 

905, 751 

3,034,986 

46,372 

78,975 


191G 


Quantity.       Value 


4,916,745 


1,583,258 
1,921,416 

183,382 

3,278,442 

37, 592 

09,401 


$447,843 
534,273 

43,825 
2,321,883 
4,499,873 

68,382 
229,600 


8, 145, 079 


The  increase  of  G5.G  per  cent  in  the  value  of  exports  during  1916 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  war  conditions,  which  caused  a  great  aug- 
mentation in  the  prices  of  all  the  island's  products,  except  vanilla. 
The  greatest  advances  were  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  its  products, 
the  articles  wliich  were  most  needed  in  France. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

America'^;  share  of  Guadeloupe's  export  trade  is  very  small.  This 
is  due  to  two  reasons,  viz,  the  free  entry  granted  by  France  to  the 
products  of  its  colonies  and  the  exceptionally  high  prices  that  are 
paid  in  France  for  the  principal  products  of  this  island. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  from  Guadeloupe  to  the 
United  States  for  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  as  shown  by  the  invoices 
certified  at  the  American  consulate : 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Bay  oil pounds.. 

Vanilla do 

Vanillon do 

All  other  articlcii 

1,464 
15,407 
8,069 

$1,949 

29,331 

4,945 

1,187 

2,002 
56,708 
13, 300 

$2,646 
59, 248 
5,560 

834 

33,256 

4,689 

$1,042 

76,271 

3,988 

561 

Tolal  .. 

37,  412 

67,502 

81,865 
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Eefcuriied  American  goods  amounted  to  $5,520  and  $3,300_ dining 
1915  and  1916,  respectively,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cotton 
goods  transferred  by  a  dry  goods  firm  to  its  branch  in  Porto  Rico. 
in  1917  goods  to  the  value  of  $5,100  were  returned,  consisting  of 
empty  steel  barrels,  $1,550;  iron  wheel  (not  as  ordered),  $-2,079:  and 
cotton  goods  (transferred  to  Porto  Eico),  $1,477.  There  were  no 
declared  exports  to  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines. 
Government  Finances — Banking. 

The  only  fact  worthy  of  note  regarding  the  financial  situation  of 
the  colony  was  the  large  increase  in  customs  receipts,  due  to  the  in- 
creased imports  of  American  goods,  which  were  subject  to  much 
higher  duties  than  French  products.  The  total  receipts  for  1914, 
1915,  and  1910  were  $501,870,  $701,932,  and  $892,350,  respectively. 

The  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe,  which  has  a  capital  of  3,000,000 
francs  ($579,000),  was  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  colony 
during  1910.  It  had  a  successful  year,  having  been  able  to  raise  its 
balance  in  France  to  11,000,000  francs  ($2,123,000),  the  largest  re- 
serve in  its  histor}',  and  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  No  cliange 
Avas  made  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  loans,  the  usual  charge  of  0  per 
cent  for  loans  on  harvests  and  7  per  cent  on  other  loans  having  been 
collected.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  items  of  interest 
which  were  taken  from  the  bank's  statements  of  December  31,  1915, 
June  30,  1910,  and  December  31,  1910: 


Items. 


Loans  on  crops 

All  other  loans 

Reserve  against  circulation 

Notes  in  circulation 

Deposits 


Dec.  SI,  1915.  JnneSO,  1916.   Tee.  31,  1916 


J610,,507 
:}82,4.3f) 
416,021 
1,»78,494 
559,824 


$446,48.3 

381 , 858 

2,262,660 

1,002,567 


S40l,982 
442,472 
392,370 
1,830,291 
904,284 


The  bank  through  its  American  correspondent,  the  National  Park 
Banlv  of  New  York,  has  been  able  to  provide  all  necessary  facilities 
for  the  increased  business  with  the  United  States.  Throughout  1910 
the  bank  placed  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  5,95  francs  and  charged 
3.5  per  cent  commission  for  drafts  on  New  York.  The  commission 
for  drafts  on  Paris  was  2  per  cent.  The  currency  issued  by  the  bank 
passes  in  the  island  at  par  Avitli  the  French  franc  but  is  of  no  value 
outside  the  colon3^ 

Agricultural  Conditions. 

As  a  result  of  favorable  weather  all  crops  for  1*J10  were  very  good. 

The  production  of  sugar  was  about  the  same  in  1910  as  in  1915, 
but  the  great  demand  for  this  product  brought  the  average  price  uj) 
to  $131.92  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds),  an  increa.se  of  $43  per  ton 
over  the  average  for  the  previous  year.  The  laborers  received  a 
small  increase  in  wages,  and  the  price  for  canes  which  had  been  14 
francs  ($2.70)  per  metric  ton  rose  to  35  francs  ($0.75). 

In  1915  the  average  price  of  a  gallon  of  rum  was  30  cents;  in 
1910  the  price  per  gallon,  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  use  of  this 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  was  71  cents.  This 
great  augmentation  in  value  led  to  a  much  greater  production  of 
rum  than  is  shown  by  the  table  of  exports,  lack  of  tonnage  having 
necessitated  the  storage  here  of  thousands  of  gallons.     It  also  ex- 
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plains  the  increase  in  value  but  decrease  in  quantity  of  molasses  ex- 
ported. 

Prices  for  both  coffee  and  cacao  continued  to  increase  during 
191G;  the  harvest  of  coffee  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  year 
before,  but  the  cacao  crop,  which  was  damaged  by  heavy  winds,  was 
400,000  pounds  less  than  in  1915.  A  lack  of  laborers  at  harvest  time 
caused  some  loss  to  the  growers  of  these  crops. 

Although  prices  for  vanilla  were  somewhat  lower  in  191G,  the 
planters  had  a  very  successful  year  on  account  of  the  excellent  crop. 

The  raising  of  lire  stock  and  of  crops  for  local  consumption  has,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  w^ell  adapted  to  these 
industries,  been  greatly  neglected.  As  a  result  the  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  200,000,  dej)ends  to  a  large  extent  on  imported  foods 
for  its  subsistence. 

Shipping  Continues  Regular. 

The  universal  scarcity  of  tonnage  had  little  effect  on  the  trade 
of  the  colony  during  1916.  The  Compagnie  General  Transatlantique 
continued  its  regular  line  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers  between 
French  ports,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Colon  and  was  able  to  transport  all  of  the  island's  exports,  except 
some  of  the  rum.  This  company  also  maintained  its  interisland 
steamship  service,  which  included  ports  of  Martinique,  Dominica, 
Guadeloupe,  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Cuba.  The  Quebec 
Steamship  Co.,  with  its  line  of  freight  and  passenger  steamers, 
and  the  Raporel  Steamship  Co.,  with  its  cargo  vessels,  kept  the 
island  in  touch  with  the  neighboring  islands  and  the  United  States 
and  provided  means  for  the  shipment  from  New  York  of  the  large 
quantity  of  American  merchandise  which  was  imported.  The  vessels 
of  the  Compagnie  General  Transatlantique  were  under  the  French 
flag,  those  of  the  Quebec  Co.  were  British,  and  those  of  the  Raporel 
Co.  were  Norwegian.  Nine  American  sailing  vessels  arrived  at 
Pointe-a-Pitre  with  cargo  during  1916.  The  clearances  from  Basse 
Terre  in  1916  included  22  steamers  for  New  York,  12  for  Porto  Rico, 
and  23  for  Colon,  as  compared  with  30  clearances  for  New  York, 
10  for  Porto  Rico,  and  22  for  Colon  during  the  previous  year. 
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